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rationalistic views than as an attempt to associate
new meanings with old beliefs.

Apart from their intrinsic literary merit, which
is high, these works of Arnold's deserve to be
studied as evidence of the new freedom granted to
those who took the unpopular side in religious
discussions. Dr. Lushington's decision that a
clergyman might lawfully subject any part of the
Bible to adverse criticism seems to have released
not only the clergy, but the laity also, from those
bonds which had hitherto operated in restraint of
plain speaking about religion among a people who
habitually talked of themselves as the freest in the
world. Opinions of a more advanced kind had,
indeed, been openly professed for the last twenty
years by Holyoake, Bradlaugh, and others, on the
platform and in the Press. But these men formed
pjxnost a separate world, with publishers and a
public of their own, any attempt on their part to
associate themselves with the general interests of
the people being resented almost as an outrage by
the respectables. Indeed, it told heavily against
Mill at the Westminster election of 1868 that he
had subscribed to the election expenses of Brad-
laugh, at that time already a candidate for North-
ampton. It was a new thing that opinions indis-
tinguishable on the negative side from Bradlaugh's
should not only be professed by one of the foremost
literary men of the age, but also that they should
be first published as articles in the Cornhill Maga-
zine and the Contemporary Review.

Matthew Arnold passed for being a candid friend
of the Churches, and no doubt his mind was so
constituted as to feel itself more in sympathy with